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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE to express their opinions freely outside tl 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI-  yniversity or to engage in polit | 
VERSITY PROFESSORS ON ACA- es in their capacity as citizens. 1 
DEMIC FREEDOM AND eral principles which have to do with 
ACADEMIC TENURE: dom of t ng in both these senses s 


I. GENERAL DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES u © Cun ‘ , 
rT’ sé ~ P +e] not wh tly the sar lr ! ? wr’ T r 
[He tern academic freedom’’ has tra , 

fo we shall sider the tter pr rily 


ditionally had two applications—to the 
freedom of the teacher and to that of the 


student, Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit. Tt within the wuniversitv. and shall assume 
need scarcely be pointed out that the fre that wh n 8 sald there =o plicable 
dom which is the subject of this report is to Wl me om Of speech of university 
that of the teacher. Academie freedom in achers outs com en = , se 
this sense comprises three elements: free to certain qualifications and supp een, 

considerations which will bh ted out in 


; 


dom of inquiry and research : freedon 0 


teaching within the university or college; ~ 


. . An d ( te a S ISS ? | tre 
and freedom of extra-mural utterance and ietac aan 
mr > ¢ : do Ist ne sSAal \ I | ( 
‘tion. | he first of t] ese 18 almost every 
. . ters ] I} Scope nd ISIS 1 Ver 
vhere so safeguarded that the dangers of! 
| } t] | } co 14 + 
° — ePXe ised \ LnoOs MmOcdl1eSs \ ] it¢ 
ts infringement are slight. It may ther ; 
, . : - legal authority in en rs; (2) the 
fore be disregarded in this report. The ' 
> . nature of the aca le n ealliing: 4 the 
second and third phases of academic free- ~ : 
function of the acad nstitution or ul 


dom are closely related, and are often not 
: - ; versity. 
distinguished. The third, however, has an " 


importance of its own, since of late it has 1. Basis of Acaden Authority 
perhaps more frequently been the occasion o 1 
pe , American institutions of learning are 
of difficulties and controversies than has Nod toe I le af 
. a oe usually controlled by boards of trustees as 
the question of freedom of intra-academie ; 
the ultimate repositories of power. Upor 
teaching. All five of the cases which have ; ;' 
them finally it devolves to determine the 
recently been investigated by committees of . { , P 
np JP ‘ measure of academic freedor h is to 
this association have involved, at least as . ae 
. é _ : , be realized in the several institu S. lt 
one factor, the right of university teachers ,, : , 
: theretore becomes necessary to ing rr nto 
1At the annual meeting of the American As the nature of the trust reposed n these 
sociation of University Professors held in Was! hoards. and to ascertain to } } trus 
ington, D. C., on January 1, 1916, it was moved tees are to be considered nif 
and irried that the eport of the Committee T . ‘ = 
ne slmpilest ise 1S That ol ‘a rietar 
Academic Freedon il Acaden re re be i : , 
—e - . 1 | I . 4 he schoo] or ( eve 1lesig! d ; ; mr pag 
cepte ir l approved yn ewevy preside! - \ 
O. Love Secretary ti0n ol spe eine a trines pres i a, those 
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who have furnished its endowment It is 
evident that in such cases the trustees ar 
bound by the deed of gift, and, whatever 


be their own vit Ws. are ob 


out the terms of the trust If a chureh or 


establishes a col 


hoard ot 


religious denomination 
trustees 
that the 


instrument of 


lege to be governed by a 
the 
will he 


with express understanding 


college used as an 
propaganda in the interests of the religious 
faith professed by the church or denomina- 
tion creating it, the trustees have a right to 
demand that everything be subordinated to 
that end If, 


this country, 


again, as has happened in 
} 


a wealthy manufacturer estab 


il school in a university in 


lishes a speci 


order to teach, among other things, the ad- 
vantages of a protective tariff, or if, as is 


the institution has been en 


dowed for the purpose of propagating the 


the situation is anal 


also case, an 
doctrines of socialism, 
All of these are essentially propri 
They 


do not, at least as regards one particular 


ovrous 


etary institutions, in the moral sense. 


subject, accept the principles of freedom of 
inquiry, of opinion, and of teaching; and 
their purpose is not to advance knowledge 
by the unrestricted research and unfettered 
investigators, but 
the 


discussion of impartial 
rather to the 


opinions held by the persons, usually not 


subsidize promotion of 
of the scholar’s calling, who provide the 
funds for their maintenance. Concerning 
the desirability of the existence of such in- 
stitutions, the committee does not desire to 
express any opinion. But 
important that they should not be permitted 
Genuine bold 


it is manifestly 


to sail under false colors. 


and thoroughness of inquiry, and 


freedom of speech, are scarce ly reconcilable 


ness 


with the prescribed inculeation of a partic- 
ular opinion upon a controverted question. 
rare, however, and 


We still 


Such institutions are 


are becoming ever more rare. 


have. indeed, colleges under denominational 


AND 
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1uspices ; but very of them Impose upon 
heir trustees responsibility for the spread 
of specific doctrines. They are more and 

ore coming to occupy, with respect to the 


mibe rs ot their 


freedom enjoyed by the me 


eaching bodies, the position of untram 


meled institutions of learning, and ar 
differentiated only by the natural influence 
of their respective historic antecedents and 
traditions 

Leaving aside, then, the small number of 
institutions of the proprietary type, what 
is the nature of the trust reposed in the 
governing boards of the ordinary institu- 
tions of learning? Can colleges and uni- 
versities that are not strictly bound by their 
founders to a propagandist duty ever be 
included in the class of institutions that we 
have just described as being in a moral 
The 
If the former class of institutions constitute 


latter 


sense proprietary ? answer is clear. 


a private or proprietary trust, the 


constitute a public trust. The trustees are 


trustees for the public. In the case of our 


universities this is self-evident In 


state 


he case of most of our private ly endowed 


institutions, the situation is really not 


different. permitted to 


and 


ilege, if they are appealing to the general 


They can not be 


assume the proprietary attitud priv- 


Trustees of such uni 


public for support. 


versities or colleges have no moral right 


to bind the reason or the conscience of any 


professor. All claim to such right is 


waived by the appeal to the general publie 
for contributions and for moral support in 
the maintenance, not of a propaganda, but 
of a non-partisan institution of learning. 
It follows that any university which lays 
restrictions upon the intellectual freedom of 
its professors proclaims itself a proprietary 
should be so described 


institution, and 


whenever it makes a general appeal for 


funds; and the public should be advised 
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t the institution has no claim whatever 
to veneral support or regara., 
This elementary distinction between a 


private and a public trust is not yet so uni- 


accepted as it should be in our 
Amer 


versities and colleges the 


ean institutions. While in many uni 


Situation has eome 
to be entirely satisfactory, there are others 


n which the relation of trustees to pro- 


fessors is apparently still conceived to be 


rous to that of a private employer to 


s employees; in which, therefore, trustees 


regarded as debarred by any moral 
trictions, beyond their own sense of expe 
liency, from imposing their personal opin 
ns upon the teaching of the institution, or 
n from employing the power of dismissal 
gratify 


their private antipathies or re 


ntments. An eminent university presi 


thus described the situation not many 


years slnce 


~ ~ 4 t ‘ 
3 ) ‘ ) 
é 
} 
é oO is 
F st 
a0 s f é eve 
T t ¢ fres 
| 
é I : a s ex t l I 
fy 
SS i ex t s ‘ 
s ’ r ss 
In some states é ‘ tre yfessors 
) i sp s " 
i 
t ) " sf i « i ed s S 
i o tre embers rt ft ea gy 
y 
t g sider oO r 
= € 


It is, then, a prerequisite to a realization 
f the proper measure of academic freedom 
that 


in American institutions of learning, 


1] 
il 


boards of trustees should understand— 


2 
a 


as many already do—the full implications 
of the distinction between private propri 


etorship and a public trust. 


Freedom,” an address de 
York Chapter of the P 
Cornell University, May 
William Eliot, LL.D 


iversity 


New 
Kappa Society at 
9, 1907. by Charles 


dent of Harvard U1 


AND 
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The abovi ntioned ' 
versity as an ordinary business ve! 
of acads t hing as a pu \ 

’ : 
employment, manifests als ira 
ure ft ipprelhe | ire { S 
function discharged by the professi 
scholar W we s ild nt t 
. 
) lheve t T ny i! ré I ‘ el ‘ 
pe rsons Sil ’ T ~ i SN ’ ' ? 
. 

sion See s desirabl t this fT e Tt re 
Stat early tl ! s, lving ll 
nature ot tl iversity y I s 

n. why it is to th terest t] 
+} rotesso1 tt ! ild I 1 
dignity and of independe1 

, 

| eqaucation s 1 rl Ss t 
structure S eTy I | pr? SS In Sele 
tl kn ry lor S ssent t 

thines in hy re | n 

en) nee +} | rnity ; © rs ) 

ssion, with a \ nto S 


learning, and stro! ! nden 
haracter! his is ( re essential 
use the | iniary luments of 1 pl 
fession are not, and dou Ss nevel ll} 
eq | to those « 1 TO the re suecessful 
re rs Ot oft pl SSIOnS s Tt n 
our opinion, desirable that en should | 
drawn into this profession by the magnitud 
of e econon rewards } ers 
but it 1s r this reason the re needtu 
that en ol rh g s and char ter SI ld 
be drawn into it by the assurance of an 
honorable and secur position na Tree 
dom to perform honestly and rding to 
their own consciences the distinctive ind 


important function which the nature of the 
profession lays upon then 
That 


after prolonged and specialized 


function is to deal at first hand, 
technical 
training, with the sources of knowledge; 
and to impart the results of their own and 


ot their tTellow-specialists nvestigations 
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and reflee and to the 
The 


‘harge of this function requires 


tion, both to students 


general public, without fear or favor. 


proper 
versitv 


among other things that the un 


teacher shall ne eXxet pt from any pe y iniary 


motive or 1) or to express, 


any conelusion which is not the genuine 
and uncolored product of his own study or 
that of fellow-specialists Indeed, the 
proper fulfil nt of the work of the pro 


it our universities shall 


that no fair-minded person shall 


ie SO ree 

find anv excuse tor even a suspicion that 
the utterances of university teachers are 
shaped or restricted by the judgment, not 
of professional scholars, but of inexpert 


disinterested per- 


tside ( f their ranks The ] \\ publ Cc 


s under no compulsion to accept or to 
ict upon the opinions of the scientific ex- 
perts whom, through the universities, it 
employs. But it is highly needful, in th 
interest OF society at large, that what pur 
port to be the conclusions of men trained 


for, and dedicated to, the quest for truth, 


shall in faet be the eonelusions of such 


men, and not echoes of the opinions of the 
lay publie, or of the individuals who endow 
ive Univers ties 


To the degree that 


the formation and 


pre fessional ~ hol rs n 
promulgation of their by 


the 


opinions, are, or 


character of their tenure appear to be, 
an their own 


the 


respect of their fellow-experts, to that de 


subject to any notive other th 


scientific conscience and a desire for 


gree the university teaching profession is 


corrupted ; its proper influence upon public 


opinion is diminished and vitiated; and 


society at large fails to get from its scholars, 
in an unadulterated form, the peculiar and 
necessary service which it is the office of the 
professional scholar to furnish. 

still 


clear the nature of the relationship between 


These considerations make more 


university trustees and members of un 


AND 
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versity faculties. The tter are the ap- 
pointees, but not in any pr r sense the 
employees, of the former. For, ones 
pointed, the scholar has pi ssional fur 
tions to perform in which the appointing 
authorities have neither competency nol 
noral right to intervene. The responsibil 
ity of the university teacher is p1 rilv to 


itself, and to the 


the publ ¢ 
} 


his own profession; and while, with respect 


to cert external conditions of his vo 


un 
tion, he ace responsibility to th 


authorities of institution 


serves. in the essentials of his professional 


ictivity his duty is to the wider publie to 
vhich ft nstitution itse] S orally 
amenable So tar as the iniversitv teach 
er’s independence of thought and utterance 


s concerned—though not in other regards 
the relationship of professor to trustees 

nay be compared to that between judges 

of the fed: ral courts and the executive wh 


appoints them. University teach 
he understood to be W ith 


ched 


no more subje t 


respect to the con 


and 


To the 


clusions rea expressed by the 


tees, than 


are judges subject te 
president, with resp¢ 
while, of course, for the same reaso: 


SIONS: 


trustees ; no more to be held res} 


for. or to be presumed to agree 


utterances Ot protlessors, than 
the pres dent can he 


all the 


opinions or 


assu 


} ed TO approve ot 


legal 


reasonings 


university is a great 


. , . . ’ 
organ ol! the higher life of a civilized com 


munity, in the work of which the trustees 


hold 


place, but in which the fac 


n essential and honorable 


highly 
ulties hold an 
independent place, with quite equal respon. 
sibilities—and in relation to purely scien- 
tific and educational questions, the primary 
responsibility. Misconeeption or obscurity 
in this matter has undoubtedly been a source 


the and 


of oeeasional difficulty in 


past, 
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‘ ! ? Ss era sts eS luring thre eur 
rent vear, however much, in the main, a 


me tradition of kindly and courteous in 
tercourse between trustees and members of 
university faculties has ke 


yt t] e que stion in 


the background. 


ost clearly perceived in the light of the 


branches of the public service. 


Let us consider each of thes In the 


pment, the chief coneern of ed 
mal institutions is to train the growing 
veneration and to diffuse the already a 
‘epted knowledge. It is only slowly that 
there comes to be provided in the highest 


nstitutions of le irning tl e opportun ty ft ir 


the gradual wresting from nature of her 
intimate secrets. The modern university is 
becoming more and more the home of scien 
tific research. There are three fields of 
human inquiry in which the race is only 

the beginning: natural science, social s 
ence, and philosophy and religion, dealing 
vith the relations of man to outer natur 
to his fellowmen, and to the ultimate 1 


ities and values In natura! science all 
that we have learned but serves to make 
us realize more deeply how much more 
remains to be discovered. In social sci- 
ence in its largest sense, which is concerned 
with the relations of men in society and 
with the conditions of social ord rand well 


being, we have learned only an adumbra- 


tion of the laws which govern these vastly 


li 
crene! nine 
el { nad ts 1 
Stl ir tro 
truths, and f1 
} ne S17 oY 
4 
ese « 
l | ? ( 1) 
I 
} 
‘ t ‘ 
S = 7 SUITS 
n the nostrils 
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| dated SS 
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distinguishes the more recent developments 
of democracy, it is the recognition by legis- 
lators of the inherent complexities of eco- 

and the diffi- 
culty of solving problems of te il ad- 
without technical knowledge. 
: has led to a 


nomic, social and political life 
hnics 
justment 
The ree 
continually greater demand for the aid of 
hoth 


The train 


vwnition of this fact 


these subjects to advise 


experts in 


legislators and administrators. 


ing of such experts has, accordingly, in re- 


cent years, become an important part of the 


work of the universities; and in almost 
every one of our higher institutions of 
learning the professors of the economie, 
social and political sciences have been 


drafted to an inereasing extent into more or 
less unofficial participation in the public 
here again the 


service It is obvious that 


scholar must be absolutely free not only to 
pursue his investigations but to declare the 
results of his researches, no matter where 
they may lead him or to what extent they 
may come into conflict with accepted opin 
ion. To be of use to the legislator or the 


administrator, he must enjoy their com- 
plete confidence in the disinterestedness of 
his conclusions. 

It is clear, then, that the university can 
not perform its threefold function without 
accepting and enforcing to the fullest ex- 
freedom. 


tent academic 


The responsib i ty of the 


the principle of 
university as a 
whole is to the community at large. and any 
restriction upon the the in- 
structor is bound to react injuriously upon 
the efficiency and the moral: of the insti- 


freedom of 


tution, and therefore ultimately upon the 


interests of the community. 


The attempted infringements of academic 
freedom at present are probably not only 
of less frequency than, but of a different 
character from, those to be found in former 


In the early period of university 


times. 


AND SOCIETY Vor. IIT, 


development in America the chief menace 
and 


to academic freedom was ecclesiastical, 
the disciplines chiefly affected were philos 
ophy and the natural sciences. In more 
the 


shifted to the politi 


times danger zone has been 


recent 
1 seiences— 


‘al and soe 


though we still have sporadic examples of 
eases in some of our 


But it 


these provinces of knowledge in which aca 


the former class of 
smaller institutions 


freedom is most likely to he 


der 1c now 
threatened, that the 


me most evident. 


need for it is at the 
No person of in 


same ft 


telligence believes that all of our political 


problems have been solved, or that the final 


is been reached 


of soelal evol ition hi 


in the adjustment of men’s 


issues 
social and economic relations are certain to 
eall for settlement in the years that are to 
come; and for the right settlement of them 
mankind will need all the wisdom, all the 
will, all 


all the knowledge drawn from experience, 


rood the soberness of mind, and 


that it ean command. Towards this settle- 
ment the university has potentially its own 
for if the 
one, it 


very great contribution to make; 
adjustment reached is to be a wise 
must take due account of economie science, 
and be guided by that breadth of historic 
one of the fune- 
But if 


any 


vision which it should be 
tions of a university to cultivate. 
render 
solution of 


are to such 
the the 


social problems of the future, it is the first 


the universities 


service towards right 
essential that the scholars who carry on the 
work of universities shall not be in a posi- 
tion of dependence upon the favor of any 
social class or group, that the disinterested- 
ness and impartiality of their inquiries 
and their conclusions shall be, so far as is 
humanly possible, beyond the reach of sus- 
picion. 

The special dangers to freedom of teach 
ing in the domain of the social sciences are 


evidently two. The one which is the more 
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kely to affect the privately endowed co 
lee and universit the ] wer f ' 
ieges anda ul ersities 18 the Ganger Or re 


; . 
strictions upon the expression of opinions 


t 
point towards extensive social Inno- 
mn the! 


itions, or éall in quest 


vy or social expediency of economic cor 
tions or co ercial practises in which 
. . . , ' 
ree vested interests are involved. In th 
| ss nd economie field ly Ss 
4 } 
ques n no 11TeY } mreoe nd 
’ ¢ t rat rs I ? ! eSSs 
} ? t T SS 1nrTerests I | 
s f ’ ! ng bod ol a university S 
, 
itu | ID en \\ ‘ay Thy cri) 
’ } y ] ] y 7 y ] 
s ling v are personally 
roast | ’ rr t Ty? t enterp! Ses ' 
tS T ssibl. n T te nu Henrie 


enetactors, as r the parents 

send ft] ’ hildren to privately en 

. 1 institutions hemselves belong t 

the more prosperous and therefore usually 

to the re onservative Classes, 1f 1S ap 

rent that. so long as effectual safeguards 

r academic freedom are not established 

s a real danger that pressure from 

vested interests may, sometimes deliberately 

1 some es uneons is] sometimes 

ly and sometimes subtly and in obseur 
tvs. be brought to bear upon le) 


()n thy othe r han a in our state univer 


danger ay be the reverse 


Where the university is dependent for 


legislative favor, it has some- 
times happened that the conduct of the in- 
stitution has been affected by political con- 
siderations; and where there is a definite 
(* Pee]. 


governmental policy or a strong pub 


ng on economic, social or political ques 
tions, the menace to academic freedom n ay 
consist in the repression of opinions that in 
the particular political situation are deemed 


ultra-conservative rather than ultra-radieal. 


The essential point, howeve r, is not so much 
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with ntellectual timidity which 1s an 


essential part of the scientific method, to a 
sense of the compl XItV of social problems, 


to the practise of taking long views into 


the future, and to a reasonable regard for 
the teachings of experienc: One of its 
most characteristie Tunetions in a demo 


eratic society is to help make publie opinion 
more self-critical and more cireumspect, to 
check the more hasty and unconsidered im 
pulses of pop ilar feeling, to train the de 
mocracy to the habit of looking before and 
after. It is precisely this function of the 
university which is most injured by any 


restriction upon academic freedom; and it 
is precisely those who most value this 


aspect of the universitv’s work who should 


most earnestly protest against any such 


restriction For the public may respect, 
and be influenced by, the counsels of pru 
dence and of moderation which are given 
by men of se ence, if it hel eves those eoun. 
sels to be the disinterested expression of the 
scientifie temper and of unbiased inquiry. 
It is little likely to respect or heed them if 
it has reason to believe that they are th 
expression of the interests, or the tin idities, 
of the limited portion of the community 
which is in a position to endow institutions 


of learning, or is most likely to be repre 


sented upon their boards of trustees. And 
a plausible reason for this belief is given 


the public so long as our universities are 
not organized in such a way as to make im- 
possible any exercise of pressure upon pro 
fessorial opinions and utterances by govern- 
ing boards of laymen. 

Sinee there are no rights without corre- 
sponding duties, the considerations hereto 
fore set down with respect to the freedom 
of the academic teacher entail certain corre 
lative obligations. The claim to freedom of 
teaching is made in the interest of the in- 


tegrity and of the progress of scientific 


inquiry; it is, therefore, only those who 


scientific inquirer who may justly assert 
The liberty of the scholar 
within the university to set forth his con- 
lusions, be the v what tl ey may, 1s condi- 


oned by their being conclusions gained by 


scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s 
spirit; that is to say, they ist be the 
fruits of competent and patient and sincere 


nquiry, and they should be set forth with 
dignity, courtesy and temperateness of lan- 
guage. The university teacher, in giving 
nstruction upon controversial matters, 


niga yn to hide his 


wh ie he Is under no ol 


own opinion under a mountain of equivoeal 
verbiage, should, if he is fit for his position, 
be a person of a fair and judicial mind; he 
should, in dealing with such subjects, set 
forth justiy, without suppression or innu 
endo, the divergent opinions of other in 
vestigators; he should cause his students to 
become familiar with the best published 
expressions of the great historie types of 
doctrine upon the questions at issue ; and he 
should, above all, remember that his busi- 
ness is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions, but to train them 
to think for themselves, and to provid 
them aecess to those materials which they 
need if they are to think intelligently 

It is, however, for reasons which have 
already been made evident, inadmissible 
that the power of determining when de 
partures from the requirements of the scien 
tific spirit and method have occurred, 
should be vested in bodies not composed of 
members of the academie profession. Such 
hodies necessarily lack full competency to 
judge of those requirements; their inter- 
vention can never be exempt from the sus- 
picion that it is dictated by 0 her motives 
than zeal for the integrity of science ; and it 
is, in any case, unsuitable to the dignity of 
a great profession that the initial respon- 


sibility for the maintenance of its profes- 
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uuld not be in the h: 


yf s own 1 nbers It follows that un) introd e the stu nt ft 
versity teachers must be prepared to as- gradually . : 
sume this responsibility for themselves student’s | ! t 
lhey have hitherto seldom had the oppor lw lue 1 
inity, or perhaps the disposition, to do so t e! 
ligation will doubtless, therefore, s@ 
S oO many an ub veleome and h irden I Sstudel! 
some on ind for its proper discharge nating hi 
embers of tl} profession will perhaps for st t 
need 1 quire a greate? easure than rlv ft . 
\ t present possess if, the capacity tor tt sin ques 
ersonal judgment in such cases, and fo nt k ed 
id il severitv when the occasion requires » be entitled t 
But t responsibility can not, in this his ! [t is S 
ttee’s opinion, be rightfully evaded eoru rsit 
If this profession should prove itself un inder its instru 
ng to purge its ranks of the ineomps woking not only 
nd the unworthy, or to prevent the on both sides I 
edon vhich t ela s in the nam I sion ipon ntroverted . 13 
science from being used as a shelter for  suegestions. | ever S 
nefficiency, for superficiality, or for un said that 1 ) tte t intend 
! al and intemperate partisanship, it 1s nply tl t is not ! 
ertain that the task will be performed by nstructor t r y st t 
thers—by others who lack certain essential enough t ! 1 genuil { 
qual tions yr performing it ind whose tual } r and rouse 
on s sure to breed SUS] ons and keen desi 1 rso ly ! | 
! irren yntroversies deeply injurious to isions lest S ner 
terna rder and the publ standing rnment t kind : 
iniversities. Your: ttee has, thers for ' { s 
! 1! The ippen le | Pra 1 il Pro ; it] n « Inc ; 
posals ittempted to suggest means by = ¢ijc amantinn te 
whieh judicial a n by representatives ot 
e protession, \ th resp t to the matters 
here referred to v be secured 
There is one case in which the aecad 
teacher is under an obligation to observe 
1 
certain special restraints—namely, the in ys 
struction of immature students. In many 
~ of our American colleges, and especially in 
the first two years of the cours the stu It tter 1 
dent’s character is not yet fully formed 


his mind is still relatively immature 
. these circumstances it 


expr eted that the 


instructor will 
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and ne 


, , 
It IS nowever possibie 


ial awakening be brou 


about 


with patience nsiderateness 


pe d imo?! a] VW isd ) 


There is one further nsideration with 
! rad t iSS-roo utterances ol 
lege and university teachers to which thi 
mmitte nks it portant to eall the 


: ’ > . . ; 
ittention Of members of the protession, and 


authorities. Such utter 


strative 
mueht always to he eonsicde red priv- 
munications. Discussions in the 
ssroom ought not to bi 
esigned to provoke opposition 
unfortunately, 
eountry 


quoted and 


rarbled such 1 irks. As a matter of ecom- 
mon law. it is clear that the utterances of 
an acaden nstruector are privileged, and 


part, 


our prac 


\\ hole or 


without his authorization But 


tise, unfortunately, still differs from that 
of foreign intries, and no effective check 
has in this country been put upon such 


unauthorized and often misleading publ 


cies red th if test 


f 
2 


eation. It 
eases should be made of any infractions of 


the rule.* 


Novembe 11, 19 

‘The le ding ise A be é | hins 

I , Cl ) Ir ‘ la iges were 
awarded the ) t é ’ s | if pe 
sons W ire admi S s or wise t 
hear ere ecture ug the orally de 
ive ind the parties mig Lo exte I 
thev were able t lo so, of | g the whole 
by mear ors t il ve the i » 8 niy for 
the purpose f elr \ f ) } ld 
not publish, for profit, that wl 1 they id not 


ght of selling.’’ 


obtained the ri 


AND 
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retrain ! 1 inte nperate or sensation l 
odes of expression. But, subject to thes: 

restra . b fe : hic Mm) 
pinion desirable that s ars should be 


judgments upon controversial 
freedom of speech, outside the 
should be 
falling within their own specialties. It is 
not that thev should be 


clearly proper 


prohibited from lending their active sup 


port to organized movements which the 
believe to be in the public interest. And 
Sp) ng broadly tn S 

ords of a no lem 
quoted ina publ ation of this ass ition. 
that ‘‘it is neither possible nor desirable 
deprive a college professor of the polit 
rights vouchsafed to every citizen 

It is, however, a question d rving of 
onsideration by members of this associa- 


university officials. how far 


ac ae nie eachers. at least Thos dea Oo 


with political, economic and social subjects, 


should be prominent in the manag 


our great party organizations, 


candidates for state or nation 


distinctly political character. It is mani- 


festly desirable that such teachers have 


minds untrammeled by party loyalties, un- 
and unbiased 
that 


uninvolved in 


excited by party enthusiasms, 
by personal political ambitions; and 
remain 


On the other hand, it 


universities should 
party antagonisms 
is equally manifest that the iterial avail- 


able for the service of the state would bs 
restricted in a highly undesirable way, if 
the 


it were understood that no member of 


academic profession should ever be called 
upon to assume the responsibilities of pub 

5 Report of the Wisconsin Stat B i of P 
Affairs, Dees 
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offi e. This que stion may, in the eon professiol , that 1s asserted 
ttee’s opinion, suitably be made a topic tion of principles t is t 
r special discussion at some future meet ir profession may prove w rt f its 


ng of this association, in order that a prac igh calling, and unfit 1 


policy. which shall do justice to the sponsibilities that belong to it. B 
{ partially conflicting considerations that ‘arcely be said as vet to } 


ir upon the matter, } ay he agreed upon lene I suc iInhitness \7 | 


It is. it will be seen, in no sense the econ- of this association, as it seems to vour 
ntion of this ommittee that academie ttee, Must De mstrued as | lo not 
lo nplies that individual teachers only that the profession irnest! 
should be exempt from all restraints as to guard thos rties without t can 
matter or manner of their utterances not rightly 1 ler s distinet 
ther within or without the university ispensable serv to society it also that 
Such restraints as are necessary should in t will with equal earnestness seek to n 
t] nain, vour committee holds, be self tain such standards of professio1 har- 


posed, or enforced by the publie opinion eter, and of scient ntegrity and com 
the profession. But there may, un- _petency, as shall make it a fit instrument 
doubtedly, arise oceasional cases in which or that serv 
berrations of individuals may requir 
he checked by definite disciplinary action H, PRACTICAL PROPOSALS 


What this report chiefly maintains is that As the toregoing 


Sul action can not with safety be taken hy ends to be accomplis 
‘lies not composed of members of th First: To safeguard freed nquiry 
demie profession Lay governing ind of teaching against rt and 
rds are con petent to judge concerning overt attacks, by providing s 
rges of habitual neglect of assigned bodies mposed . 
duties, on the part of individual teachers, academic profession, whic! : 
id neerning charges of grave moral nto action fore university ft 
linquency. But in matters of opinion, dismissed or disciplined, and 1 
ind of the utterance of opinion, such mine in what ses the questiol 


rds can not intervene without destroy- demic freedom is actu 

ing, to the extent of their intervention, the Second: By the same means 
essential nature of a university—without ege executives and governing rds 
onverting it from a place dedicated to against unjust 
openness of mind, in which the conclusions academic freedom, or of arbitt 
expressed are the tested conclusions of  tatorial conduct—charges 
trained scholars, into a place barred gain wid irreney and he ! 
against the access of new light, and pre detrimen o the good r nd tl} ! 
ommitted to the opinions or prejudices of fluence of univers 

- men who have not been set apart or ex- Third: To render the 
pressly trained for the scholar’s duties. It ittractive to men of hig! ty and strong 
is, in short, not the absolute freedom of personality by insuring the nity, the in 
utterance of the individual scholar, but the dependence, and the reas 
absolute freedom of thought, of inquiry, of tenure, of the profess 


discussion and of teaching, of the academie The measures which if eved to be 
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necessary for our un rs to adopt t 
realize these ends sures hich | ( 
already been ad ed il some ist 
tutions ! Ou} 
1. Act y | » Committ 

Rea ip 7) () ct n a neg 
to ppo na re isais ¢ reap 
pointment should taken only th the 
vives na ? Or som oard o1 n 
mittee r sel ve of the faculty Youn 
( mitt loes not desire t ke at this 
| ! stion Ss to manner ol 


B. Dp Tenu , Of n 
( ! I tut ther S| l l I 
eCCULVO iInderstanding as to t erm ol 
en ointment; and the tenure of pro 
eSSOI $ ind ISS SSOrs 

na Ss ns abo I! erade n 

ra r ten vears servi S 1 
permanent sub t f the pi ns 

heremmatter uo n ol re Vi ipon 

rrieres In t se state 1! ersities h 
ir i1\ I pable 0 iKINY n S 

ri) e than a limited period, the govern 
ing | rds ! ild announce their pot 
with respect to the presumption of reap 
pointinent in the several Classes Of position 
and suel nnouncements, though not te 
gally entfot e, should be regarded as 
morally bindi No university teacher of 
any rank shou pt in cases oO. grave 
moral delingu recel ni e ot dis 
missal or of retusal of reappointment, later 
than three months r e close of any 
academic year nd in e ease of teachers 
above the grade ot nstructor, one vear’s 
notice should be given 

C. Forn (tation (; (is fo) D S 
MISSA In every institution the grounds 
which will be regarded as justifving the 
d slnissal ot? embe rs oO ilty should 
by Ol ilated with reason if cle iIniteness 
and in the ease of institutions which mpost 


their faculties doctrinal standards of 


upon 


AND 


i sectarian r partisar 
Standards should be el \ 
ody or individual } ng 
terpret them, in ease « ! 
e designated Youn 
think it best at this 1 
enumerat I legit ‘ 
ssal, believing it to be pr 
lividua nst 1 lt ons Ss! i 
I e 1n this 
D. Judicial Hea i B 
Kvery univers or coll 
e entitled, before d Ss 
» have the charges 
rting in spe terms al 
trial on those charges bef 
! hel! if i 
ity senate 
lit\ lary? \t 
ecused should | é 
resent ey cle ‘ ind 
roress n ll ( I 
port upon his work should 
riting Dy the S 
I nd « cognate dep 
iniversity, and, the tear 
desire, by a committe 
sts rom other inst it1O! 
some competent authority 
The above declaration o 
practical proposals are 
mitted by your committe 
of the association, with the 
ipproved they be r 
consideration of the acult 
tive officers, and governin 
American universities and 


SOCIETY 


KE. R. A. St 


Colum! 
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University of California, : 
Artuur O, Lovesoy, 

J hns Hopkins | niversit\ 
K ricK W. PADELFORD, 


THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION oO rent ntri ' 


11 
; " rs +\ 

Ir may be asked, and the quest has bee 

, 

sked | ( t | | lue : 

. . rot ; 
studving the educat systems of the lead 
, 

g countries of the world at a time when 

these countries are embroiled in a lfe and 
' ? , 
death strugel en everything that 1 I 
dk 
come to regard d par f hun 
( t , 5 teat } 7 va t ’ I 
) 
he inv pr nmr fT T ? y ra 4 y m \ 
| 
gz time d attent t ial and edu ; ; 
. ' 
tior systems that will without doubt be r v 
) 
( st itter the vor / 1) ey + ! self el I} 
r adeqi pl that ft svstems ] 
bee ( T s mistakes for } } | I | 
j y 

7 ] ed s Dp £ 1 he vy " Itw ? l 


Such objections are based on two fallacic 
In the first place, it tends to lay the emphasis d method 
in the study of educational systems on the 


pure ly static condit ons, on the mere ly dk SscTip 


ve aspect which deals with types of schools, ence S 
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this descriptive account for 


motives that determine the character, aim a 


l 


purpose of the schools, but li 


Irom this point of vic the 
of education shi 


pretation of the 306 al 


the main ar 


1 country 


pose of 


mate relation 


transmission The close and int 


theory. has always been recogt ized, certainly 


nd furnished a 


j 


and every au 


thor of Utopias from these down to H. G 


nomic situat for the schools are at onc¢ 
the is of these forces and ideals and o1 
ul t to secur ind transmit ther 
Si from the point of of the state and 
ety education is not the first instance a 
mea of laying tl foundatio1 for future 
progr but a method of conserving existing 


condition and prevailing ideals, in compar 


ing educ itloO 
behind the 3c} ols and 
the ideals that 


litical, 


they « mbody, 


economie and other f 


hat underlie them and give them life. 


In general, then, the study of a country’s 
educatio tem is without foundation if it 
elements dis 


cussed in the previous paragraph There is 
whether such a 


American 
educ T ry! It may be dk 


still the further question 


admin 


] 


plorable, 


study has any value for 


wtrator of 


ed to limit 


immediate practical value Hence the justi 
fication for any study in a professional course 
must depend essentially on its practicality 


The 
social and other factors of this c 
al and se 


! nected the objection 


question may be asked, then, whether the 


afford sufficient materi 


and with it may be ec 


that these conditio1 s are so pecul ar to this 


experience of foreign 


country that the 


AND 
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I e! deve ed bye 
ttle pr t | value But the f damenta 

nal { a — — 

| ; edut i ‘ ~ a ere t « 


. f t Fore) 
mies of ones Ta 
} l 1 
put it road the general fu f edu- 
( t ‘ er ere the san | pre s the 
, 
dea dult s et n the x r era 
t ¢ 
s iK¢ T pia I CO! 
, ] 
trative stud f 4 . : 
1} 
S d b e tos ‘ t f DI 
. I 


much that is of practical valu =< ae 
tained by lear how these p é r 
1 under different sets of ideals ls il 
d other « litions. Further, u { it 
ea the r < ditions i the eading 
‘ intries of the rld beg I ‘ l . 
ree! through tl inda ‘ 
( lit d partly through gr t 
I t pproximate to a ¢ ee 
tral tend It may be lded also that 
ioe ad tome maw veanlt fros study of 
older civilizations that have be rded a 
longer period of experimentation. ditions 
in this country are admittedly transitory, and 


idly changing, and this again makes a 


studs I " eties t! if re In re stable | d 
Se tled profitable It is unnecessa to em 
phasize in ai detail the general utility of 
re “al yt il nd compara I { ds LO! 
1 ‘ ess. A stud pr 

} 3 of other nations ll br nto bolder 
relief what needs to be undertaken and what 
s actually being attempted in this e 


7 . , att 
point Of View and act 


ess they attain their ends In the light of 

their success or failure may be found a just 
tion for the educational efforts of this 

country. In these days of standardization 


and 


other factors that 


and seales of measurement uniform re 


and all the mark 


recent educational progress, the admin strator 


who wishes to keep his head above 


routine must increasingly 


contributions of political and 


A study of the foreign school sys 


the 
theories. 


tems of the leading European countries should 
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tween these and educat unin enkeue eevee ae 
I mu t t ! learns, but he car not | t i ‘ 
{ I I ressed | the fact that each ot I I experts 


S ely s the supreme n ed Amer ‘ the sual st It ] r 
Phe untry is fertil 1 pr t not « t ( 
n edu t il ideas educat exper 1 t 3 t t } 


goal the abser fay Cy; \ l te P 
t ist be like a ship without com ‘ ipils the , f 
pass | I s progress bu t « es by fits need most 1k t dire | . 
1 start 1] direct The adn studies ty } dd 
trator tf ed itio need w more t l t ible t dete , t ‘ y ; 
ther tin some basis for br d ed nor fr t} bye ‘ ) 
t tat ship that will e him fro tend en | esses are ' — 
} hu? tahnl 


A SCALE FOR MARKING NUTRITION = would aceommlish ¢ 
[ue work of the medical inspector and of grading, tl 


e school nurse has not yet been accepted as kenzie at Dw 


t exact statement, on the ther, a ore ( 

ind ental and « rene! ve re rd than 

that of nutrit This term comes nearer , 

possibly to de ting the state of an ind 

dual’s health than does any other It is not Anv test | ed d 


merely a matter of food, although that source pect 


f growth and energy is the central problem. addit to t t 
Nutrition serves as an index of the results of greater state of di 

the many strains and stresses that come from ed t | t 
denoids, enlarged tonsils, defective evesight, culty 

nd the other effects of native disability and the ¢ et standard t 
unhygienic living. Often one finds that 


Usually the inspector, already overcrowded * good ” nutrition. if re 
by more records of defects than the special of m 


dispensaries can care for, notes under “mal- a lower grad “7 
nutrition” or “ defective nutrition” or means not only a ver 
‘anemia ” those extreme cases which force general but state of nutrit that ld | 
themselves upon his attention. The treat considered excellent t factor 
ment, if any is given, is usually a throw in circumstances lr} d exper 


the dark at one dispensary cod-liver oil, at nee wit! 
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from 
“ good,” 


hurried 


appreciate the advantage that 


havi 


comes 
i four groups. The usual 
cause the 
doubtful cases in the 
fourfold division calls 


while a 


middle section, 
for more thoug venerally 

After experimenting with this seale in sev- 
eral of the more important current investiga- 
and SCHTLOO 
adopted for use December 1, 1915, by the 
ld Hygiene for the ex 


| children in New York City public and 


the 


and the second from the 


accompany te scan the first is from 
Dunfermline Report 
1914 
medie | otheer of the 


! d and 


orge Newman, chiet 


board of 


Report of Sir Ge 


educati yn, 


The ge i} ince Of the ‘ 
{ a al { is sues en 
! ‘ i evelopme the state of the 
ren é gor oO stlessness W 
r pear I ( i's fa CxApre car 
l ri n é ents e t est itte i 
( T é our l¢ SiO 
> 1 rl is ly era | Vsio “4 i cv 
ditio tes a \ ody l espe s 
l | i roo t i l t Ne i! » nstit 
uent ts s bra i ous systen S mus 
cular lige ‘ yy and lympha sys 
ems, \ A nen! T t ve ! st ( i vide 
ind ymipre I t sa 
etate re ‘ y f i I 5 Tf signs 
sympto end I y estim ( i 
( 1's s Oo ) na tl 
t e mune k f | k 1 welg 
of body but of ra fs re eight ft the 


ene balance and tance if the \dy and 
of its carriage a 1 | iring of the firmness of the 
tissues: of th presence f subeutaneous fat; of 


levelopment of 


the skin 


and the redness of the mucous membranes; 


and process of the 


the condition 


the muscular system; of the condition of 


nervous and muscular system as expressed in list 
lessness or alertness, in apathy or keenness; of the 
condition of the various systems of the body, and, 


speaking generally, of the relative balance and co 


1The seale used by the English medical officers 


is much the same in effect as the one given al 


definitely formulated. 


} 
jess 


though it 1s 


AND 
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0 ition of fu ons of ges AbSOTp 
1 assimilation of f i as iS OL the 
excretion of iste products is ol us that 
these are data w e like ead to &@ much 
elia ) " ‘ nsideratio fa 
factor We expeditioush ta 1 
‘ f t ¢ lata 
1 a I $ r i I 1 
l ‘No i } S be 
f . rn . 3] TIVE ‘ 
Fo trit ‘ 
) sa i? i eve t I t ~ s 
t refor the 00 ne i ( s Ss ye 
ne ¢ ibs te stand f 1 or i 
singl rite! to guid H form a 
ns red el f facts 
bef re I 


The adoption of this seale is a part of a pro- 
¢ worked out 
nutrition carried on cooperatively by the Bu 
reau of Child Hygiene of the Department of 
Health the 


School 


and Bureau of the Welfare of 

Children of the 

proving the Condition of the Poor. 
FranK A. Manny, 


Sp ul Investigator 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
RECREATION IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND’s schools surpass those of most 
department to supervise 


play ha n established. But these adequate 
used to far less ad- 


Many 


most swimming 


arrangements for play aré 
gymnasiums 
] 


pools 


vantage than is possible. 
are unequipped; 
finished ; 
and 


restricted. 


un- 
most of the 
div ided 


Cleveland needs to recognize 


apparatus stored year; 


and 


much 


responsibility for direction 


more fully that play is a valuable and neces- 
method of education, and to use play for 
the child. 
George E. 


sary 
developing the innate capacities of 
This the 
Johnson, director of recreation courses in the 


summarizes findings of 
Harvard School of Education, as reported in 
“ Education through Recreation,” a section of 
the Foundation Survey of which a summary 


has been sent us. 
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Thirty-eight gy siums, seven swimming th rar ( 
pools, 18 to 25 yards equipped with apparatus, — thes« 
115 plavrooms, 94 auditoriums, and 108 acres own sweet to t 
playgrounds comprise the schools’ equip tive or crime-de] 
f using the fruit or « food, the ] 


Instead Ol I or 
the gang fights and arr 


t for recreation 
rds even at recess for the natural plays of | 
the unger children, formal artificial, indoor scl t | S 
‘ s at irregular intervals are substituted sh t 1 be d 
Play is the outcropping of the valuable i cludes ath] teal rame r 
tincts and tastes developed by the human vork, cooking. band. elul 1 stor 
race ts life-long struggle for development 
( s ng, searching, digging and n the leisure t 
I aging are such race impulses hose vort ‘ f wy 
r physical growth and mental and mora ] 
strength are self-evident. These fundamental Saturday 1 Sund 
pulses are largely suppressed or neglected in t ht ver 
t the first four grades The s l Other 
rds are closed to children after school. This ent 
rge investment goes unused for most t] er 
Last summer 18 yards wer | 
ith directors and apparatus wl the 1 
r is stored away 
['wenty-five of 38 gevymnasiums re un f 
ed The survey staff ide over 1,000 
ts to elementary schoolrooms before find ; 
ing one gymnasium ust Only two of tl 
SeVE swimml p ls |] e be tiled nd ¥ 
t ? 
piped so as to be used 
Competitive thletics exp st bene \ furt re 
ficially the race impuls fighting, succeed { 
ing, initiating, cooperating High-school boys Ucs as t 
d girls are exceedingly well or dto ! football, attending 
secure these advantages. The boys | 136 in other recreat Phe I 
te s of all kinds; t ris 154. These act tratio! 
s are ] st entire c red the el 
nentary schools in favor of individual athlet 
tests Yet there are 6.025 bovs in elementary 
schools as compared with 4,142 in high sel : ‘ 
ho are at the age when the impulses ‘ 
pre ssed in team games can be used t the best ny ; : 


educational advantage. 
impulses ar 


racial or play i“ 
of youth in lei aieiaein tiek 
of the great lines ent. it ea 


These 
most of the 
the rudiments 


activities 


and are 
achievement in 


human endeavor and 
life. All these instincts, such as decorating, giris art 
gaming Crag 


cooking, 


collecting, 


can be ™m 


exploring, 
dancing, 


ade of great 


constructing, 


dramatizing, 


use in educ 


disputing, 


ation. But 


erve and 


While the pu 


lire: 
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limited way, and with 


inade quate me thod. except in the few instances 


do so only in a 


very 


which have been noted. This is not a criti- 


cism of the Cleveland schools. It is rather a 
general failure of 


country over to ap- 


commentary on the 


public-school 


very 
systems the 


preciate the significance of play and recrea 
tion and to conceive popul; r education in so- 
cial, as well as in discipl iry aspects, in terms 


for living. 
and | as 


educational 


of living as well as of 


The school has 
ignored or ck pl ed the 


preparation 

been self-sutticient, 
external 
been 


factors which socially, at lea Se have 


mightier than the 


THE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL OF NEW YORK CITY 


NuMEROUS reports relative to the welfare of 
] acted 


schools upon by the 
the school 


the public were 


Teachers’ Council during vear of 
1914-15. In 
Moore has summarized the 
the council for the 
New York Globe 


twenty-six reports which were adopted 


his annual report to the members 
work of 
According to the 
shows that of 


secretary 
vear. 
, this summary 
after 
presentation by committees, five were subse- 
quently adopted by the Board of Edueation;: 
rejected—five of these being for rea- 


were 


ten 
sons of economy, and seven are still pending 
committees of the board to which they 
full 


were approved 


be fore 


were Tre f¢ rred. Four reports, requiring 


action by the supe rintendents, 
by them. 
Of the five reports adopted by the Board of 


Edueation, on commercial 


provided for a 
course of study for use in high schools having 
a general course of study, an experiment with 
stenography in the first the Morris 


High School being one of the special features; 


year at 


(2) provision was made for a June inventory 
the (3) trial in 


school district in each borough, 


by amending by-laws; one 
before general 
adoption, of the plan of having patrolmen ap- 
prehend all boys between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years found on the streets during 
school hours, this experiment having been 
previously tried with success in one school dis- 
trict; (4) opposition to the extension of the 


school year to a uniform length of 200 days; 


(5) amending the by-laws relative to teachers’ 


AND 
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absences so as to requir t yplicatic 
must be accompanied by a physician’s davit P| 
if asked for by the loeal sel 1 board r b 
the board of superintendents. 

Economy caused the Board of Educat t 
reject reports recommending: (1) Increas a 
the number of clerks in the schools; (2) t 
ing musie to blind children; (3) extension of 
evening elementary school term to 120 ey 
ings; (4) opposing the amendment to the bs 
laws requiring kindergartners to teacl 
morning and afternoon sessions, consisting 
of different groups of children, and (5) to « 
tinue the practise of preparing payroll checks 
in the schools. From the nature of the above i 
reports it can readily be seen that a wid 
diversity of school problems has been con 
sidered by the council. Aside from the re- 
ports enume rated above, there are also many ‘ 
still pending before the committees of the 
council. 
HARVARD'COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS AND TI! 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

THe Harvard University Gazette prints the 
names of holders of scholarships in Harvard 
College arranged in three groups, in ecord 
ance with votes of the faculty arts and 
sciences The first group of holders of 
scholarships is made up of those undergradu- 
ates whose work in the preceding college year 
entitles them to “very high academic dis- 
tinction.” No student is admitted to this 
group until his record for the preceding year, , 
in all his courses, has been carefully inspected 
and the question of his fitness has been sub 
mitted to every one of his teachers. Only very 
high grades in his studies and concurrent tes 
timony in his favor from a sufficient number 
of his teachers enable the committee on 
scholarship and other aids for undergraduates 
to recommend him for a position in the first 
group. John Harvard Scholarships are given 
only to students deemed worthy of a position . 
in the first group. The second group is made 
up of students of marked excellence who have 
not attained a position in the first group. 
Harvard College Scholarships are given only 
to students deemed worthy of a position in the 

' 
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second grou] | third group is made uy l 
students to whom scholarships have been IH: 
awarded on grounds of special claim. Ameri 
Following is a list of the schools which were vv.” Dr. Arthur D. D 
represented by more than one man in Group I. trial edu 
1 Gr [] the S larship List | N \ 
r t t 
] > MAN | s D. ( 
} gh § : 
. . q j 
- ch S t ir 
} \ rur t I 
D CHA H 
( Scho - Si l of Ed 
~~ | e SS { \ , on ; ‘ 


| 
( | g _ | | ' a 
" | ~*~ 
re : t it xt | 
N } 
( ge | | S 1 LD r 
( 1) s ; thr ldrs 
I lo 1 SCI I 1 
g Hig Ss ( 0 held i] (it 
ga 5 D EpWwa A. | 
\f | ~ 
- ‘ 2 t the | 
oO ‘a | N ' 
ee 
ve " ; d ' ; 
~~ l ¢ llea ir | 
i S ~ R ll t t 
I tur ‘U r! 
, ;, - P I SS WW \ \ 
| S ( a) 
) t f 
.- ats sadeate wel 
\ \ ! 
I < . pr rt | 
{ \ ' r 1916-1 
s High © Dr. J. K. Hart 
{ HT s ( é ) . r +} j : 


‘ l M High Scho , 

rural scl ool for the 
Ne) | é lig ~~ 0 , | | 
studving at first han 
ence, R. | 9 tud v a r 

Malde High S rural school. 

Rox! y | ~ Pari R Mean (O 

Ss ( S NY, , : . 

oe awarded a Rhodes } 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Former Governor H 
Dr. Exttwoop P. Cupperiey, professor of cuse, has been 


education at Stanford University, will be a man a trustee of Cor 


visiting professor at Teachers College, Colum- John 


M 
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McGuckin, of the 
New York City 


retired at his own request. 


Wittiam G. 


history of the 


PROFESSOR 
department of 
has been 
‘ he February 
l. Dr. 


retirement become s etlee ive on 


MeGuekin, 


faculty in 


one of the olde st memb«e r 
was gradu 


joined the 


point of service, 


from the college in 1869 and 


W I] im Janes 
promoted To be 
Dunham 


niversity, 


At Harvard U 


Cunningham has been pro- 


fessor of transportation; Jackson to 


be assistant professor of mathematics, and 
Lord to be 


Ames, 


assistant professor of 


director of the botanie 


garde) has been appointed assistant pro- 
T¢ \r of bot ny 
Cue Italia vernment has placed the 
logical station at Naples under the control 
a royal commission, of which F. 8S 


the Uni 


commis 


zoology in 


Monticelli 


versity of 


prot ssor of 
Napl 3, 


on announces tl 


is president. The 


it it will furnish means to 


continue the work of the station, and engag« 
entered into in regard to tables for r 


ments 


l’ Enseignement has 


Langlet, 


Tue Ligue Franeaise de 
presel ted medal of honor to Dr. 
or of Rheims. M. 


the may Poinearé, president 


of the republic, M. Painlevé, minister of pub 
lic instruction, and M. Léon Bourgeois, min 
ister of state, who were present at the cere 


mony, each delivered a short speech expressing 
their warm appreciation of the services ren- 
Dr. | Rheims and to the 


of education 


dered by anglet to 


eause 
THI 


commemorated by the 


birthday of Benjamin Franklin was 


University of Pennsyl 


vania on January 17, by an illustrated ad 


dress by Hampton L. Carson, former attorney- 
general of the state. The day was also held in 
commemoration by other institutions through 
out the city, such as the Franklin Institute, 
Franklin the Club. 
All the public and private schools of Phila- 
delphia were opened with short talks on the life 


Inn and Poor Richard 


and achievements of Franklin or by reading 


paragraphs from his writings. 
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d Seeretary McAdoo of the treasury 


ned to raise a $1,000,000 fund for Tusk 


ry 14 
Dr. EvuGene Wo tpemar Hivearp, profes 
ot agriculture in the University of California 


until his retirement as professor 


mm 1s75 


meritus in 1904, distinguished for his co 
tributions to agricultural chemistry d geol 
V d ed on January Ss, in h Ss elgi I lt 
Ve I 
Joun Curistopuer Scuwas, librarian of 


le, and political 
economy, 
New 
irs. 
[ue death is announced at the age of fift 
vears of President William J. Sutherland, of 


Normal School at Platteville, Wis 


previously protessor of 
died of pneumonia at his home in 


Haven on January 13, aged fifty 


t! State 
consin. 
Medical Asso 


Tue Journal of the American 


ciation states that the Press Védicale gives 
an illustration of the large tablet to be erected 
under the areade of the great staircase of the 


medical department of the University of Paris 
In October the design, 
the 
faculty, victims of the war (Galland, Legrand, 
Moog, Pelissier, 
the latter the 
scribed the names of forty-seven students, and 


already in place, con 


tained names of six members of the 


Schrameck and Reymond 


aviator). There are also in- 
of twenty-six former graduates of the institu- 
this total of 


that the new 


tion. Landouzy comments on 


seventy-nine medical victims 
methods of warfare have incredibly increased 
the dangers and privations of the medical men 
with the army. 

THE Boston Transcript states that Dr. C 
A. Prosser, director of the new Dunwoodey In- 


stitute at Minneapolis, has been in Boston for 
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in the lit 


taining ideas to be incorporated 
Dunwoodey building for which plans are 1 
loped. Ace Dr. Prosser 
I vitt, architect of the Du 
dey Institute, and H. W. Kavel, super 


} 


school has an 


ympanyu 


tendent of the school. The new 
rut BD O00 000 al d is to serve 
purpose similar to that which Wentworth In- 
rves in New 


England, that is, to fur 


SI nstruction tft Ing n n the various 
mec] il arts The pupils now enrolled it 
Dur dey are receivil the nstruct 
! 1 quarters at pres 


membership of almost two hundred institu 


tions Among the t pics to be discussed ar 
lege standardization, tl ‘ollege curricu 
m, spe i types o1 lleges and the coll 


At the 


Karlham College, Rich 


N. Y. Even 
150th anni 


held Oc- 


, says the 

tion of the 
versary of Rutgers College, to be 
tober 13, 14 and 15, 1916. 
Ward has 


mittee on ceremonies. 


yr the celebra 
Professor Clarence 


been made chairman of the com 
The program, 
first dav 


and ad 


representatives of the nation, the 


tatively arranged, includes for th 


exercises with an historical address, 


dresses by 


state and the church; a historical pageant, 


and a reception and a dinner for delegates 


and invited guests, and probably a gathering 
parade of graduates and 


ot classes with a 


undergraduates. The next day the exercises 
will probably consist of addre sses by repre 


ther institutions, and the con- 


sentatives of 


AND 
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to tl | 
ml 
t RB \| 
uary li, t 
1 or 
J lar s \ \l | 
ened t 
the Agr tu ( I 
ect for the « rst 1 
peration it ! 
the course w } \f r 4 
formerly pr I 


Tue William Smith Hall, 1 build 
Washingt n ( llea (Chestert Mad 


destroyed by fire on January 16. The | 


ng eost &/5.000 


Chicopee ( Mass.) 


probably will exceed $250,000. As a1 t rly 
600 students are temporar t hool 
facilities. The authorities state that they ar 
unable to determine th t building 
was heated by the municipal ting plant, 


locate d some 
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CorNELL University has received a further 


gift of $50,000 from Mr. George F. Baker who 


last year gave $300,000 to the institution for 
dormitories. 

Ti 
the gift of $100,000 toward the 
fund by Taleott. This is to be 


and its il » 


trustees of Barnard College announce 
quarter cen- 
James 


Talcott 


tury 


known as the foundation 


come will be used for religious instruction. 
Mrs. Taleott. wife of the dot or, was a mem- 
ber of Barnard’s original board of trustees 


and has served continuously since 1889. She 
has always been particularly interested in th 
Young Women’s Christian Association and in 
other phases of the re ligious life of the college. 
About still needed to complete 
the 1 
has 


with its quarter century celebration. 


S500.000) are 


illion dollar endowme nt which Barnard 


been endeavoring to raise in connection 
Besides 
gifts toward endowment the college recently 
received $500,000 from Jacob H. Schiff for a 
students’ hall. 


A MOVEMENT to put the Pennsylvania State 


College on a permanent annual income basis 


was advocated by the State Grangers at their 
annual convention on January 14. According 


to a dispatch, two resolutions were 


passed unanimously recommending passage of 
enacted in 


press 


laws as have already been 


odd other states to make the in- 


such 
some thirty 
comes for their tax-supported colleges depend- 
able. The Pennsylvania College is foreed to 
rely from year to year on the legislature, but 
since the college is one of the most valuable 
agencies of the commonwealth for increasing 
the productive wealth and resulting happiness 


of the people, provision for its financial needs 


should be provided. One resolution was of- 
fered by Thomas W. Piollet, state grange 


lecturer, and the other was introduced by the 


committee on education. 


CuarLes G, WasuBurn, president of the cor- 
poration of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
has given $50,000 to the institute in fulfil- 


Mr. 


ment of a pledge made by him in 1912. 


Washburn was graduated from the institute in” 
the class of 1875. 


efforts that in 1913, the legislature of Massa- 


It was largely through his 


AND 
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chusetts granted to the institute an annual 


appropriation of $50,000 for five vears, with a 
grant for 


provision for the extension of the 


five vears more, on condition that, by the close 
of the first period of five vears, satisfactory ev 
de ee be prese nted to the rovernor and ecoun- 


cil that the institute had received by bequest 
or gift from other sources property amounting 
in value to $350,000, in addition to the 
which it held on the day of the 
of the measure. Immediately after the 
of this act, Mr. Washburn pledged himself to 
$50,000 whenever the institute should have re 


contributions. At 


prop- 
erty approval 


passage 


$300,000 in other 


1915, 
institute 


ce ived 
the close of the additional property ac- 


} 


quired by the amounted to the sum 


> go a 
of Bo20,5 40, 


THE new physics building, to house the de- 


partment of physies, the course in commercs 


and the department of political economy at 
Wisconsin, is now 
It will be four stories high, and 
The 


occu- 


the University of under 
construction. 
of fireproof construction throughout. 
basement, first and second floors will b 
pied by the physics department. Classrooms 
for the department of political economy and 
statistical labora- 


the course in commerce, a 


tory, a reading room, and offices will oceupy 


the upper floors. 


MARINETTE, Wis., as we learn from the 
American School, on December 17, dedicated 
a new high school. The building is 210 by 


110 feet in size, three stories and basement, 
fireproof, the exterior finished in 
dark red brick with buff Bedford stone trim- 
It has the usual classrooms and labo- 
ratories, a gymnasium 125 by 75 feet, with 
seating capacity for 1,000 at a basket ball 
game, and the latest and best in separate locker 


handsom« 


mings. 


and shower rooms for boys and girls; the as- 
sembly hall is the same size as the gymnasium. 
The heating 
with heat regulation and humidifiers, are the 


and ventilating arrangements, 
most modern; the heating plant is under sepa- 
The seated as a 
study room, with 600 desks; 
the baleony bring the seating capacity up to 
1,200. The school library has a place in the 


rate roof. auditorium is 


extra seats and 
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} 


r of the r The stage is completels 


“ity There is a full ¢ 


also a 


rt r f the commercial depart 
"4 
( P Bi Kappa S 
| s f Per S vania have 
formu f he purpose of conduct 
ean evenings in order to g 
inderg1 duates pr essors d uu l 
r iainted. 7 eve s will « 
sist rs and din r h discu 
e terest b d 
| ( f ers t] 
sc] N York City and surroundi1 
dist! s, tl s )] f educatior f Teach 
Colleo ( imbia University. has arranged t 


admission 
Radcliff 


stud nt, 


the 
students at 
College provide that in the future 1 
unless over twenty-five vears of age, can bi 
regular entrance 
admitted, she 


without 


admitted without taking the 


once 


ferred by 
Massachusetts, the 


authority con 
act of the legislature of 
president and fellows of Harvard University 
November 29, 1915, and the board of 
1916, adopted the fol 

That the recipi 


on over 
nts 
retofore or hereafter granted 
llege, other than the recipients 
of the degrees of bachelor of arts, master of 


degrees, whose rights aré 


arts, and hon 


rary 
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fore it 
high schools, ion 
the high schools and the 


tional training courses. 


those of entrance requirements of th 


segregation of boys and girls in 
extension of voca- 
Tut Washington correspond nt of the 
biog- 


Transcript has compiled from the 
the 


ton 
Congressional Directory th: 


members of the 


raphi Ss of 


institutions from which pres- 
About 
two thirds of the members of the present con- 
ived college or legal education. 


per nt of the membe rs of the 


ent congress have received degrees. 


Tess have rece 
Sixty-eight 
Senate have been to a college or a law school, 
House. 
more 
follows: University of 
of Vir- 
University of Wisconsin 10, 
Washington and Lee 
niversity of Cincinnati Law 7, New York 


School 9, 


and 62 members of the 
The in 
former students are as 
Michigan 26, I 

ginia 19, Yale 16, 
Columbia [ 
9, U 
University Law 


souri 6, Union Law School of Chicago 6, Un 


per cent. of the 
titutions repres« nted by four or 


rvard 20, University 


niversity 9, 
University of 


versity of Alabama 5, University of Georgia 5, 
University of Towa 5, Georgetown University 
University of 
Vanderbilt University 5, Uni- 
Texas 6, Boston Law 
Cumberland 
sity of North 
ton 4, U 
(N. C.) College 4. 


5, University of Minnesota 5, 
Pennsylvania 5, 
versity of University 


School 5, University 6, Univer- 
5, Amherst 4, Prince- 


Mississippi 4, 


Carolina 
niversity of Trinity 
Hlarvard Alumni Bulletin. 


under the 


At CORDING to the 


the conference, conducted auspices 
of the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of held in New York, 


earefully-formulated set of rules. 


America, 
adopted a 
The definition of 
follows: “ An 


engages in sport 


an amateur was set forth as 


amateur sportsman is one who 
solely for the pleasure and 
social benefits he 
derives therefrom, and to whom sport is noth- 


avoecation.” It 


physical, mental, moral or 


ing more than an was voted 
that a person shall cease to be an amateur if 
he competes under an assumed name, or if he 
benefit for competing, for 


receives financial 


instructing in athletics except as a mere inci- 
the 


advertise or sell athletic goods, or for engaging 


dent, for allowing use of his name to 


in any venture in which he is useful chiefly 


AND 
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his athletic reputation. The mem- 
bers of the « 


was not a violation of the ar 


because of 


-onference agreed, however, that it 


iteur rules when 
remuneration 


a young athlete received small 





for teaching and coaching at summer camps. 
it length, but 


t subject. 


Summer baseball was discussed 
no conclusion was reached O! t] 
Tut 


been inve stiga 


school buildings of Somerville, Mass. 


have ted by Fire Chief 
Building Commissioner 
ommended that gas 
electric; all outside doors b 
equipped With bar 


should be cl are d 


should be a two and a half gallon fire extin 


of all obstructions 


guisher on every floor and in the basement; 


the basement of every building should be it 
off from the rest of the building by the ere 

tion of partition walls protected by metal lath 
and cement plaster and a fireproof spring 
closing door: all containers of waste material 


and the storage of furni- 
basement should be 


room should be d 


d be of metal 
lumber in the 
done away with; the fire 
vided from the rest of the basement by 


lin gs ol 


} } 
lath and cement 


walls with fire doors and all e 


ments should be of wir 


plaster. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


SUPERINTENDENT SPAULDING 
GARY PLAN 


ON THE 


who are seeking to obstruct the ex- 
New York 


City schools have been layit g¢ much stress of 


THOos! 


tension of the Gary plan in the 


late upon a recent statement of Superinte nd- 
Spaulding of Minneapolis, in which he 
] 


seeks to show, after making certain statistical 


ent 


corrections, that it would cost upwards of 36 


Minneapolis 
schools on the Gary duplicate-school plan than 


per cent. more to operate the 


it would on the existing basis of a reserved 
If this be true, the nat- 
ural inference is that New York or any other 
the ground of 


seat for every child. 
city should hesitate long, on 
economy alone, before reorganizing its schools 
according to Mr. Wirt’s program. 

This conclusion is so contrary, however, to 


the experience of large business institutions 
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universally established, that it would seem ! lms, 
extremely mportant to serutinize eure Ful y i 
Mr. Spaulding’s statement, in order to deter r for the reduct 


rn e whether there is anything in the nature While he tot CX] tur Ay 


the value at ; , ert y ; c S150 ‘ ‘ (Jar ] \l 

Co CM) and tT Ve T operating expenses, in ‘ mit res the } r T 
cluding debt service, approximating $45,000 moder} Gar t 
OOO ‘ largest rporat 3} t} eanit , " \f 


sound business principles d t 
ly : le r t Ss questiol if 3 Impor rT , ; 

tant to bear mind, in the first place, that ‘ ‘ 

when one type of or nization is said to be the eat . 

more economical thar nother, it may not treme] ‘ \f 

necessarily mean that fewer dollars are spent s affard 1, é 


spending less per capita on its schools than hiel re 
are other communities, but, rather, that for a day of : di nstructiol n \; I 


given expenditure more educational adva citi 





tazes are secured through the duplicate use of The real quest from the ] f 
the school plant than would be possible under economy is ld t t M 
the traditional form of school organization. neapolis more, to provide for 
Under the former it is not necessary to pro- dren the facilitir forded by Mr. Wit 
vide as much space and equipment for each Gary—the present type of 

' } ] f 4 ‘ 


of the several activities as under the latter, be- tion, in which a large proport 
cause only a part of the children are at any wo 
one time engaged in a particular activity, ingly greater amount of spac pment 
while, under the latter, practically all the for everv§ fa ty or the G lanl 
children must do the same thing at the same school typ orgal t f 
time. He has therefore maintained that if all Tac ties would be in ope 


the facilities are kept in continuous operation and a corr 


and less is required for school seats—roughly and equipment r 
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Aside from ignoring this fundamental point, 
Mr. 
statements, which, when further explained, in- 
that the Minneapolis 


schools would cost much more per capita if 


however, Spaulding has made several 


validate his conclusion 
they were reorganized on the Gary plan. For 
example, he cites the average salary for teach- 
ers in Gary as $849.57 and in Minneapolis as 
$1,163.70, and concludes that if the salaries in 
Gary were made equal to those in Minneapolis 
the per capita cost of instruction in Gary 
$36.14 


$29.89 in Minneapolis. 


instead of $27.11, as against 
He fails to point out, 


however, that according to these very figures 


would be 


of elass in Gary is 31.3 as 
Minneapolis. If Mr. Wirt 


the size of his classes about 


the average size 
against 38.9 in 
should increase 
24 per cent. to correspond to those in Minne- 
apolis, it is obvious that he could reduce his 
per capita cost of instruction accordingly, 
which would offset the difference in per capita 


The 


question might therefore be raised, how much 


cost due to the difference in salary seale. 


more than at present would it cost to reduce 
the size of classes in Minneapolis 20 per cent. 
under the existing type of organization, if one 
takes into consideration, not only the extra 
teachers, but also the extra classrooms and the 
overhead expenses required to operate the new 
buildings needed to house these additional 
classrooms ¢ 

Moreover, in caleulating the per capita cost 
of overhead expenses Mr. Spaulding fails to 
make an important statistical correction. In 
Minneapolis the schools are running far above 
capacity, as indicated by the acuteness of the 
part-time problem, while the two Gary schools 
which Mr. Spaulding uses as a basis for com- 
parison are running far below capacity. At 
the time of Mr. Spaulding’s calculations, the 
enrollment in the Emerson school was 895 
and in the Froebel 1,847, although the capac- 
ity of each is 2,400. Statistically it is man- 
ifestly unsound to compare the per capita cost 
of the two plans without weighting the data 
in such a as to eliminate factors which 


have nothing to do with the plans as such. If 


way 


the per capita cost is based in one city on an 


enrollment which runs the school system even 
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beyond capacity, then it must be assumed that 
the other system also be run to capacity, other- 
wise the relative economy of operating the 
two systems under similar conditions can not 
be accurately computed. 

If the two 
capacity, as are those in Minneapolis, and had 
. total instead of the 
?,742 which Mr. Spaulding used, it is evident 


that there would have been a reduction of ap- 


Gary schools were running to 


enrollment of 4,800 


proximately 43 per cent. in the per capita cost 
of such items as principals’ salaries, janitors’ 
vages, fuel, water, insurance, investment, in- 
terest on investment, ete. The per capita cost 
for salaries of principals, for example, would 
been reduced from $1.18 to 67 cents, and 


from $11.66 to 


have 
for the interest on investment 
$6.64! 

The most striking reduction, however, would 
have been in the per capita cost of investment. 
With the 


would 


This Mr. Spaulding gives as $292. 
foregoing correction in enrollment it 
have dwindled to $166, which is not extrava- 
gant when compared with the $155 quoted as 
the cost of the average Minneapolis school, if 
one bears in mind, as Mr. Spaulding points 
out in another connection, that the two Gary 
schools are new and modern in every respect, 
and contain all the play, shop, auditorium 
and other facilities above referred to, while a 
large number of the Minneapolis schools are 
very old and contain very few of such facil- 
ities. 

Here again a question would be pertinent: 
What would be the per capita cost of replacing 
all of these old Minneapolis by 
others of modern construction like those in 
Gary and provide, in addition to a reserved 


schools in 


seat for every child, the space and equipment 
which would be required under the traditional 
type of school organization to make it possible 
for practically all of the children to use at 
one time facilities comparable to those offered 
in Gary ? 

If further evidence 
how the per capita cost always varies accord- 


were needed to show 
ing to enrollment, one might simply compare 
the per capita costs of the two Gary schools, 


Froebel and Emerson. Froebel has the largest 
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enrollment and, therefore, as would be ex- 


pected, its per capita cost is much lower than 
the per capita cost of Emerson, despite the 
fact that it has a much larger playground and 


The 


more elaborate equipment than Emerson. 


per capita costs are as follows: Instruction- 
Emerson, $35.26; Froebel, $27.79. Operation 

Emerson, $9.75; Froebel, $5.50. Mainte- 
nance—Emerson, $8.29; Froebel, $3.27. Total 
current cost—Emerson, $53.30; Froebel, $36.56. 
Total value of school property—Emerson, 
$429.59: Froebel, $224.74. 

Finally, in view of the apparent ease with 
which it has been found possible to length: 
the school day an hour for the children in th 
Wirt schools in New York City, without length- 
ening the school day for the teachers, one is 
inclined to be somewhat surprised that Mr. 

Spaulding should add $9.79 per capita, or an 


increase of 20 per cent. not simply to teachers’ 


salaries but to the t tal current expense, 1n 


cluding insurance, ete., just because the 
school day is lengthened. 

If, therefore, the same 
salaries is assumed to be paid in both 
and if due allowance is also 
foregoing corrections of Mr. Spaulding’s fig- 
ures, it will be found that the $67.89 quoted as 
the per capita cost of running the Minneapolis 
schools on the Gary plan, which is 36 per cent. 
more than the 
Minneapolis, 


spite the greatly enriched opportunities offered 


present per capita cost in 


will so dwindle in size that, de- 
under the Gary plan, the total per capita cost 
the Minneapolis schools on that 





of running 
pl n will be actually less than the per capita 
cost of running them on the existing plan. 
All of which would seem to prove that the same 
economic laws which govern the continuous 
operation of the plant in ordinary big business 
continuous operation of the 


plant 


govern the 


y 
aiso 


public-school and unmistakably 
the direction 


eational administration must be made. 


point 





in which future progress in edu- 


Howarp W. Nupp, 
Dire ctor of the Public 
Education Association 


City of New York 


of the 
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During the later years of ly 
tion difficulties have arise have 
brought to the front questior ! 1 t 
general policy and the relat f the board 
to the superintendent’s offic r} nceoming 
administration inherits, therefore, the advat 
tages of all that Mrs. Youn; s done and 
also some grave problems that call for 


masterly treatment in the 


nd foremost is the fi ial problem 
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The city of Chicago must expand education 
ally. The new course of study is more expen 
traditional 


Superintendent Shoop is confronted with the 


sive than was the course, and 


problem of organizing a richer and more use- 


ful course of study. Fortunately his experi 


of Chicago has brought him 


with the needs of the 


ence in the city 


in contact system in a 


unique way. He began his work as a con 


factor in the school system of Chi- 


spreuous 


cago as the administrative officer in charge of 


he showe d 
nlarging the oppor- 


summer schools. 


the keenest 


In this capacity 
interest in « 
tunities for the training of the young people 
of the city. As he has advanced in position 
and in influence in the city system, he has al 


ways exhibited the largest interest in the 
broadening of the 
This educa 
means careful 


that Mr. 


unanimous sup- 


course of study and in the 
opportunities for all the grades. 
enlargement 


tional policy of 


financiering, and it is fortunate 
Shoop enters office with the 
port of the board and with all of the enthusi 
asm that attaches to public confidence in the 
ability of the new board and the new superin- 
tendent to meet its grave financial problems. 

A second 
Shoop inherits is the difficulty of reconciling 
The 
board of education has recorded itself as op- 
The Teach- 


ers’ Federation, on the other hand, is a powerful 


difficulty which Superintendent 


the conflicting interests within the schools. 
posed to the Teachers’ Federation. 


organization which is determined to promote, 
by all means that are possible, the legitimate 
interests of the teachers. This problem is not 
cne that belongs to the city of Chicago alone. 
Everywhere the organization of teachers and 
the promotion of teachers’ interests are grave 
questions in school organization. It will re- 


keep the 


schools enthusiastically at work administering 


guire great tact and wisdom to 
the course of study while these questions of 
internal organization are being settled. For- 
tunately Superintendent Shoop is recognized 
by all who have had contact with him as a 
tact. 


taxed to the utmost 


man of great His diplomacy will be 
in meeting the situation 
that is now at hand. 


Quite apart from these problems that grow 


out of the immediate history of the Chicago 


AND 
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schools, there are grave problems that are 


school systems of 


arising in all of the great 


the country. The state of Illinois has been 


vigorously engaged in recent years in trying 


] 


to solve the problem of vocational education 


for the pupils of the public schools who are 
it going forward into the professions. 
There have been vigorous discussions, some- 


mes colored by partisan feeling and partisan 


rejudice. These discussions have not issued 


practical legislation because the legislators 
of the state are unwilling to take any steps 


that are not unanimously regarded as judi 
ous by the school people, the manufacturers 
and the 


ome sense, the center of 


labor organizations. Chicago is, in 
a discussion which 


later 


covers the whole country. Sooner or 
Chicago must solve the problem of industrial 


education in the public schools. Mr. Shoop 


has an opportunity which is not paralle led in 
the country for a clear-sighted discussion of 
this great problem and a solution which shall 
be epoch-making, not only for this state, but 
for the United States as ; 

Again, it 


obvious that 


1 whol ° 


is coming to be more and more 


schools is 


the administration of 


no longer possible on a purely personal basis. 


The time was when the old-fashioned superin- 
tendent knew every teacher and knew all of 
the details of his or her work. Personal in- 
spection was the method of acquiring infor- 
mation about the doings of the schools. The 
yx riod when such personal inspection and per- 
sonal knowledge were possible has passed. 
Superintendent Shoop, like the executive offi- 
cer of every great school system, must develop 
the type of machinery which is well known in 
business house. It is the ma- 


every large 


chinery of responsible officials carrying on 
their work inside of a comprehensive organi- 
zation which operates smoothly because the 
head is indirectly in touch with all of the dif- 
ferent departments, but is so situated that he 
can rely upon his minor officers to execute, 
within their spheres and in a responsible way, 
the general policy which he lays out. 

Put in other words, there is in modern life 
the possibility of a scientific organization of 
schools. Mr. Shoop comes into the Chicago 


schools at a time when this possibility is more 
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clearly recognized than it has ever been rec DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES OF 
seca Daailiale THE SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL 
NE ee Sone CONFERENCE FOR TRAINING 


mands for a scientific budget. Mr. Shoop and RURAL TEACHERS 


vr itt t pn pl f ("} ig ] 3 vill i d States . | 
volve i le ir det tion oO adm etrot e 7 a 3 ld \ : her 1 T CG 
sponsibility | wht to in ea relia Peabody Collegé r Ts N 





education ought to realize that it quite im sect ft the « I 
possible for any group of m« d wom t he A 
conduct s system through committees ' f 

1 board of education. The school system ame : 
must be conducted by the superintendent, and problems g 
he must be in a position to demand the sup 
port and cooperation of all who are interested ell-trained 

the development of the course of study and miy throug \ 
school policies. If the principle of school or- ‘ough the | St : i 
ganization that is thus eXpre ssed can lb ome Crees ony ' oe 
worked out successfully in the city of Chi ‘ ne ; 
CaYv * thi advat tag ot such al ele r educa bith ‘ 

se ols to fi 
t 1} \ be felt the smaller cities ry ge pro 
| { 1 5 tes 3 | it home. ent ac ‘ 

\s ( lers t poss lities that li vy SA es |] i ¢t 
be I superint dent d tl es I ' 
board of education, one must recognize the tenure of 
larg. significance of the harmo. y with \ en nunity to t 
the new administration has entered upon its . : 
work The enthusiasm of the schools for the Os wm ; ° 

administration and their hopes for th . 

iture center about the possibilities of a r 
regan tion in a number of directions and ‘ , . 


continuation of the advances which have been 

made in the earlier administration. wing gener f 
Mr. Shoop is to be congratulated on the ples 

posit m which he has attained tl 

service in the school system. He is to be con tes Bure 


gratulated most heartily on the unanimous rt ed iflor reo! no ¢ 


support which he has received in entering ™ entary a 
i i of n ‘ ‘ 
upon his administration. He can certainly 
) . . iyT 1 
look forward to the support of all who ar 
ry , . 
earnestly interested in education, and every 
‘ f federal s ‘ y , 
prospect seems promising: for achievements 
I en iry i 


which have never been paralleled in the his . end 
sear af Chicos schecla—The Blemcaters on eames the anodes ‘es ep aap ate 


School Journal. Smith-Hughes 
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UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE CONTENTS OF 
NEWSPAPERS 

Tuis experiment as it is here presented is the 
result of an effort on the part of the writer to 
demonstrate to his classes in principles of 
education at the State Normal School of Farm- 
ville, Virginia, that there are such things as 
social interests and that they are real things. 
It was the intention to array before the young 
student teacher society’s psychic processes as 
evidenced by behavior and was an endeavor to 
give them a first hand knowledge. 

It would be impossible and, moreover, un- 
desirable to bring society herself to the class, 
but we may bring some evidence of her behav- 
Hoffding has said that 
even literature is a legitimate field of investi- 


ior in a concrete form. 


gation for the psychologist. Then what would 
be better for the purposes of the classes in 
principles of education than an examination 
of newspapers which are acknowledged to be 
indices of social interest ? 

No one has yet successfully denied the claim 
of the newspaper men that they have to print 
things because the people are interested in 


them. They claim that there are many things 


which they would omit and would not print 
but these things feed society’s interest. If this 
is true then we may say that the converse of 
this statement is true: the contents of news- 
papers reflect the interest of the people. Given 
a newspaper, it follows that here we have an 
objective array of human consciousness as 
found in civilized society. 

This objective datum is the outcome of 
cial attention; society attends to these things 
The social organism has its counterpart in the 
individual organism. It has its vegetative 
process, its high and low reflexes and its con- 
sciousness, and from this last come its auto- 
matie acts or habits. The door to conscious 


ness is attention and we attend to that gener- 


ally for which we feel an interest. Interest 
dies, unless it is very strong, quite soon after 


the act of attention. But attention_has started 
the building up a habitual or automatic proc- 
ess meanwhile and when a reaction has becom: 
a habit it drops out of consciousness and 
ceases to occupy attention. 

If we grant all this that has gone before, 
then the newspaper tells us where society is 
directing her attention and what wiil be her 
habits in the future provided the reaction is 
continued. If we examine by measurement the 
contents of newspapers and classify these meas- 
urements, we have a record indicating the qual- 
ity and quantity of this attention. Society’s 
behavior is the legitimate outcome of her at- 
tention. But we must remember that atten- 
interest and 
a stimulus, and that attention continues if 


tion is a resultant of two forces 


the interest lasts and the stimulus continues 
(until the behavior becomes habitual). 

If examination of newspapers shows more 
space devoted to one thing— provided there was 
a stimulus—than to another thing, the infer- 
ence is that society is more interested in the 
former than the latter. If two events occur 
simultaneously, consciousness will dwell on the 
more interesting topic of the two. In the case 
of newspapers there will be—ordinarily—more 
space devoted to the more interesting thing. 

The measurement of the contents of 138 
newspapers was made in the way herewith 


described. 
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Certain conditions were observed. 

1. It would be better to select several issues 
of the same daily paper so that continuity of 
interest may be insured. 

2. There should be more than one publica 
tion from which these series of issues would 
be taken. 

3. The time element should be as widespread 
as possible so as to make the measurement 
repre sentative of these present days and to 
make the stimuli fair samples of what goes on 
he civilized world. 

4. There should be miscellaneous papers to 
act as checks on these especially selected ones. 

These conditions were observed thus: 

Fifty-five issues of the Richmond Times 
Dispatch, of Richmond, Va., one of the lead 
ing papers of that section, were taken. The 
date of the first one was July 22, 1913, and th 
dates of the remaining fifty four were scattered 
along the calendar until December, 1914, with 
the exception of five, which were distribute] 
thus, one in February and four in March, 
1915. All Sunday issues were avoided. Fifty 
six issues of the New York Times made the 
other serial These issues began with one 
dated January 21, 1914, and were distributed 
along the calendar to November 15, 1914, with 
the exception of two issues of February, 1915. 
There were twenty-seven other papers dis 
tributed through February and March of 1915. 
These papers were s¢ lected at random from 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washing 
ton, Lynchburg and Petersburg. 

The reason Sunday issues were avoided was 
that it was feared that the literary quality of 
the Sunday issue would show’up too strongly. 

The papers were placed in the hands of the 
students of the education classes and of the 
English classes'—who were studying in class 
the topic of current events—with the following 
specific directions : 

1. Find out how many column inches are 
devoted to these topics: War, Sports, Educa- 


1The writer is under obligations to Professor 
J. M. Grainger, department of English, State 


Normal School, Farmville, Va., for assistance in 


procuring these data. 


tion, Government, Society, P { } 
Religion, Crime, Noted Perso ent nd 
Births, Industry, Marriage, Publie Safet d 


Accidents, Benevolence, | a \ ture, 
Weather, Invention, Divorce, | 
Theater, Literature, Household Arts, | 
ments, Jokes, Science and Discover the J 
position, Persons Not Noted, Amusem« 
Recreation, Transportation and Art 

Measure the column inch f solid read 


3. Place the amount | | 
for each topie eacl ! ts res 
War under War, Sports under Sports. and 


these up. 


Ig re advertis« ents { ture d 
cart ns rnore vt} } ] read ‘ 
matter. Tl neludes in the 1 rement ed 
torials, announcement deat } ‘ 


stock market reports 


The material was collected and arranged 


1 large tabulat lable I. s the 1 
urement und perce t ‘ ( t I t thy 
tot l for one ] I A the d t rt 1 ‘ts 


da ly papers were } dled n ti 
There were one hundred and thirty-eight 
cases—or 1538 newspapers ex ined These 


measurements were tabulated under their 


proper heads. The measurement under eac] 
topic in column inches was divided by the total 


number of column inches found in that paper 
and a per cent. was obt ned These per cent 
were arranged in distribution tables, one for 
each topic. Consequently there were thirty 
two distributions. The avera; of these d 
tributions of the per cents. were obtained and 
are given in Table IT., giver erewith 


The reason for taking the per cent. instead 


of the column inches is prob pparent. It 
was done because of the fact that no common 
basis for all the measurement ild be found 


but this one of relation of part to whole for 
each paper. Some of the papers examined 
were only small dailies ‘ e of them were 
metropolitan dailies. It we ild have been im 
proper, therefore, to have placed them on the 


basis of column inches for that reason. Some 
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TABLE |! 
This is one of the measurements selected as il 
lustrative. New York Times, January 23, 1914. 
Column Per Cent 

ropi Inches of Total 
War 14 1 
Sports 14 7 
Mducatior 4 ys 
Government i bs | 
society & 
Pohities 5 
Business 
Religion 22 l 
Crime { {) 
Noted Persons 13 7 
Deaths and Births 60 > 
Industries 29 
Marriage 4 2 
Safety and Accidents a l 
Bene rence 15 ] 
Finance {SZ 25 
Aor ture ” ] 
Weather ay ; 13 l 
Inventions 19 l 
Divorce 16 ] 
Fashion 0 0 
7 eater { 0 
Literature : 17 1 
Household Arts 0 0 
Improvements 9 0 
Jokes ‘ 26 ] 
Science and Discovery 3] 2 
Exposition Ey ] 0 
Persons not Noted 17 ] 
Amusements and Reereatior 0 0 
Transportation .... 21 l 
Art . 0 0 

Total 1,870 100 


The per cents. were counted to the nearest hun 


dredth. 


of the papers were those in which the column 
was two inches wide and some had columns 
two and one eighth inches wide. Some were 
twelve-page dailies and some had only eight 
or ten pages. For these reasons all the meas- 
urements were reduced to a percentage basis. 
Even this method seems inadequate, but there 
was no other way of relating the measurements 
of the different publications, at least no other 
presented itself as feasible. 

The distributions represent forms of varied 
character—from the normal curve in the case 
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of Business and Education, ete., to that of ex- 
treme skewness as in the case of Jokes and 
Household Arts. This skewness of the curves 
is due in part to the fact that 0 was taken as 
the lowest point and there was no intermedi 
What might have 


. was thrown into 0 and .6 was 


ate step between it and 1. 
appeared as 
thrown into 1. The writer feels sure that the 
skewness would not have been so great but for 


f cases 


number < 


this. However, the small 


probably accounts for most of the skewness. 


TABLE I 
\ 
I we, Per A. D. P. 1 
‘ nh 

l. War 14.00 9.52 .68 6 
2 Sports 10.14 3.13 z } 
3. Government 10.00 4.42 0 

4. Business...... Cree 7.4 |3.97 »”y 

5. Finance 6.22 -3.77| .27 3 
6. Crime ..... a 6.14 3.13) .22 4 
7. Politics......... pele 5.7 |2.97| .21 4 

Dh, OD ccc snombaes 3.61 2.5 18 

9. Deaths and births 3.60 1.61 .12 

10 Society.. 3.60 1.83 .138 

ll. Safety and Accidents 28 1.48) .11 6 
12. Noted Versons. 27 =| 1.58) .11 

13. Industries.......... 2.22 2.1 15 6 
EGER arene 2.00- 1.75 .13 6 
15. Literature.......... er 1.8 | 1.76) .6 6 
16. Persons Not Noted...... 1.8 1.64 12 

17. Agriculture 1.7 (1.81) .18 6 
OO eee 1 97 .06 

19. Marriage... 1.3 80 .4 
20. Benevolence. . 1.21 71, .05. «2.00 
21. Improvements............. 1.20 74.05 
EER ae l.i ) .04 
, a eee PF v .92 .07 2.00 
24. Household Arts........... 9 1.41 .1 2.00 
25. Science and Discovery... 8 92 .07 2.00 
26. FRSRiOR. ...0<<00; viet 7 82 .06 1.00 
27. Amusements and Recre- 

CN ins ernee dunaaeas 6 89 .06 2.00 

28. Ex position veisndiauion kabamens 6 84 .06 2.00 
ye ee — 4 .O8 .04 .50 
ee A 58 .04 1.00 
31. Transportation ......... . 3 .43 .03. 1.00 
33. Art..... 2 2.01) 1.00 


If the reader will examine Table IT. he will 
find the relative strengths of the interests as 
operating in society. The subject of greatest 
interest for a year and eight months begin- 
ning in July, 1913, and ending in March, 1915, 
as recorded in the newspapers was War. The 
subject of least daily interest was Art. Table 
III. shows the relative variation, or fluctua- 
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Society 
6. Business 5 
[a ne 5 
bel Poli ~) 


17 Re ‘ ence 58 

2. Marriage ( 

] Finances t 

} Impro é 
Theater 64 


19. Religion Q 
20. Industries ar 
21. Literature O7 
22. Art 00 
23. Jokes 105 
24. Agriculture 1.06 
25. See e and D ery 1.15 
26. Fashion 1.99 
27. Exposit or 1.4 
23. Transport itor 1.43 
29. Divorce . 145 
30. Inventiohs 1.45 
31. Amusement and Recreatiol 148 


32. Household 

The coefficient was found by dividing the aver 
age deviation by the true average 
The least variable or least fluctuating topic is 
first. 


most constant interest is 


One may say, in a certain sense, that the 
ie one having the least 
variability. By constancy we mean the tendency 
for the 


around a central tendency. 


gather consistently 
g : 


measurements to 
tion, of these thirty-two topics. It would be 
well to take these two tables together as inter- 
preting the facts. From these 


; ' , : 
we get the facts which follow. i Following War 
as the strongest interest we have Sports com- 


two sources 


ing about 3 per cent. behind it, but Sports is 
In fact Sports 
is the least variable interest of all. 


twice as constant an interest. 
It is always 
War fluctu- 
The most variable or most fluctu 


occupying the public attention. 


ates more. 
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ting toy terest H 1 Arts 
After De d Births, G r ‘ 

our 1 t « stant attent lt 

to ive be I i! t d 

arrests our cons s attention It is mor 
fluctuating as i top I interest than S t 
Bu ess or Government Deaths 1 Bir 
follows SI] rts in const cy The terest in 
Weather averages 1.10 per cent r 8 tl 


second in point of least fluctuation or cor 


stancy. That is, it is an interest less variabl 
than that f Govern t—s] t ke or 
Marriage, or Fas} or Busine Crime i 


sixth in prominence, 
variability. It is more constant as an 


nterest than 


interest 


There are divorces, but they do not attract 
much newspaper comment. It has a range of 
from 0 to 4 per cent Che interest in Marriag« 
s stronger and varies less than Divorce ac 
ngures Phe average of 


it of Marriage 


cording to thes 
Divorce is .4 per cent. and tl 
more than three times as great. It is 1.3 per 


cent Marriage, Improvements 


i par as respects varial vy, ‘ 


all have a coe ffi 


all three of these are tra 


ent of variability of .61 But 
ace nded by the 
the Weather. Tl 


than the topics if 


slightly popular subject of 
topic is even less variable 


Business, Crime, Polities, Education, though 


it does not measure so hig] ny of thes 
It ranks fourth in constancy, following clos¢ 
upon Government. I h var t litt 


less than it does. 


Education, as here interpreted, is a strong 
interest and attracts a large ar int of atten 
ough it is not so stz tant 
as Business, Sports, Government, Crime and 
Polities. 


» 9 
Relig ion, 


It is stronger and fluctuates less than 


Industries, Fashion, Divoree and 


Agriculture. 
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The reader may continue to make observa- 


tions similar to these for himself by using the 


tables given herewith. There are many more 

interesting comparisons which can be made. 
It must be remembered in considering these 

data and their interpretation that the indi 


viduals who made the measurements were in- 


students. There may be many 
that The 
rather laborious and under these con 
invite it The 
small number of cases made the statistical cal- 


besides. | 


exper 


experienced 
errors which crept in on account. 
work was 
this ecuracy. 


ditions would 


culations unreliable, ir this reason 


the writer regards the ment as merely 


suggestive rather than conclusive. 


GARTH 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON IMMIGRATION 
' De. F. ¥ 


fere nee on 


THE commissioner of education, 


(‘laxton, writes that a national cor 


spects would be 


immigration and its variou 
Id in Philadelphia on 
All agenci 
scope, interested in the 
American 
included 


tional authorities, 


Im the 


grants 


C1lVvic life, are educa 


vovernmenti ficials, em 
ployers and philanthropic and civie organi 
Zations. 

| deal with the followi: 
adult 


housing; American 


The conterence Wi 


in 


subjects: education for immigrants ; 


enship; standards of 


Citi 


living in immigrant communities, and the 


immigrant in industry. It is the purpose of 


the conference to discuss the pre ssing need of 
common standards and ideals in language, in 


citizenship, in social and industrial life. The 


suggested program is as follows: 


Wednesday, 


Jan uary 19 


$ PLM, Opening of art exhibit showing the 


immigrant races to 


contribution of 
American art, including the entries in 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s prize 
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ches and discussion 
M Luncheon of delegates, and others, 
to discuss the formation of a national 


coun il for The purpose of central ’ 


g duplication, and 

te carry on 

ive way, 

anuardize methods, this would 
helpful. 

Session on Am ricaniZation. Re 

orts and discussion of work done or 


in progress by government, industries, 


educational institutions, philanthro 
pies, and individuals to promote Ameri 
and eC ideals 
and foreign-born alike. 


Addresses will deal 


immigration and Americar 


‘anization ymmon among 


native 
>.M. General meeting: 
fly With 


industry; immigration after the war, 


and 


national cor 


Americanization in 
and ide: 
and e¢ 


iditi ms 
tional, «ial, economic 
ial. 


Organizations and institutions interested in 


ymmer 


these subjects now so prominently before the 


are asked to coope rate in this confer- 


ence by making suggestions and by sending 


representatives. Americanization work is now 


carried on by many different agencies, 


being 
publie and private, in many parts of the coun- 


try. Through the mutual understanding and 


cooperation that will result from a national 
conference, the education and assimilation of 
national 


that 


the immigrant may be given the 
the 


adapt it to the present national need and op- 


focus and national standards will 


portunity. The conference will be of service 
carrying on 


local work 


to educational authorities in 
their own work and will facilitate 


in Various communities. 








